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For ** The Friend.” 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


(Concluded from page 170.) 


«It has been remarked, that she can distin- 
guish different degrees of intellect in others, 
and that she soon regarded, almost with con- 
tempt, a new comer, when, after a few days, 
she discovered her weakness of mind. This 
unamiable part of her character has been more 
strongly developed during the past year. She 
chooses for her friends and companions, those 
children who are intelligent, and can talk best 
with her; and she evidently dislikes to be with 
those who are deficient in intellect, unless, 
indeed, she can make them serve her purposes, 
which she is evidently inclined to do. She 
takes advantage of them, and makes them wait 
upon her, in a manner that she knows she 
could not exact of others ; and in various ways 
she shows her Saxon blood. 

** She is fond of having other children no- 
ticed and caressed by the teachers, and those 
whom she respects; but this must not be car- 
ried too far, or she becomes jealous. She 
wants to have her share, which, if not the 
lion’s, is the greater part; and if she does not 
get it, she says, ‘ my mother will love me.’ 

‘* Her tendency to imitation is so strong, that 
it leads her to actions which must be entirely 
incomprehensible to her, and which can give 
her no other pleasure than the gratification of 
an internal faculty. She has been known to 
sit for a half an hour, holding a book before 
her sightless eyes, and moving her lips, as she 
has perceived seeing people do when reading. 
She one day pretended that her doll was sick, 
and went through all the motions of tending 
it, and giving it medicine; she then carefully 
put it to bed, and placed a bottle of hot water 
to its feet, laughing all the time most heartily. 
When I came home, she insisted on my going 
to see it, and feel its pulse; and when I told 
her to put a blister to its back, she seemed to 
enjoy it amazingly, and almost screamed with 
delight. 

‘* Her social feelings and her affections are 
very strong; and when she is sitting at work, 
or at her studies, by the side of one of her little 
friends, she will break off from her task, every 
few moments, to hug and kiss them, with an 


earnestness and warmth that is touching to 
behold. 


** When left alone, she occupies and appa- 


rently amuses herself, and seems quite con- 
tented ; and so strong seems to be the natural 
tendency of thought to put on the . 
, that she in the finger 
os slow and tedious as it is. But it is 
only when alone, that she is quiet; for if she 
becomes sensible of the presence of any one 
near her, she is restless, until she can sit close 
by them, hold their hand, and converse with 
them by signs. 
«She does not cry from vexation and disap- 


presented to her mind—and which are not 
derived, as many metaphysicians suppose, 
from the exercise of intellectual faculties. 

** Aceording to Locke’s theory, the moral 
qualities and faculties of this child should be 
limited in proportion to the limitation of her 
senses ;”’ sensation, being, in his opinion, the 
exciter of intellect, and intellect the source of 
| moral principle. 

‘‘Now the sensations of Laura are very 
limited ; acute as is her touch, and constant as 


pointment, like other children, but only from | is her exercise of it, how vastly does she fall 
grief. If she receives a blow by accident, or | behind others of her age in the amount of sen- 
hurts herself, she laughs and jumps about, as | sations which she experiences! How limited 
if trying to drown the pain by muscular ac-| is the range of her thought! How infantile is 
tion. If the pain is severe, she does not go to|she in the exercise of her intellect! But her 
her teachers or companions for sympathy, but| moral qualities—her moral sense—are re- 
on the contrary tries to get away by herself, | markably acute ; few children are so affection- 
and then seems to give vent to a feeling of| ate, or so scrupulously conscientious—few are 
spite, by throwing herself about violently, ancl | so sensible of their own rights, or regardful of 
roughly handling whatever she gets hold of. | the rights of others.” 

Twice only have tears been drawn from her} ‘* Her moral sense, and her conscientious- 
by the severity of pain, and then she ran away, | ness seem not at all dependent upon any intel- 
as if ashamed of crying for an accidental |lectual perception; they are not perceived, 


injury. But the fountain of her tears is by 

no means dried up, and is seen when her 

a are in pain, or her teacher is 
v 


“In her intellectual character, it is pleasing 


| 


indeed, nor understood—they are felt; and 
| she may feel them even more strongly than 
| ment adults,” 

'.~ Thot..pleasing .bet delysive philosophy 
| which unhappily has taken such deep root in 


to observe an insatiable thirst for knowledge, | our country—which teaches that the human 


and a quick perception of the relations of 


things. In her moral character, it is beautiful 
to behold her continual gladness—her keen 
enjoyment of existence—her expansive love 
—her unhesitating confidence—her sympathy 
with suffering—her conscientiousness, truth- 
fulness, and hopefulness. 

‘* No religious feeling, properly so called, has 
developed itself; nor is it yet time, perhaps, to 
look for it; but she has shown a disposition to 
respect those who have power and knowledge ; 
and to love those who have goodness, and 
when her faculties shall have farther ripened, 
then may her veneration be turned to Him who 
is almighty, her respect to Him who is om- 
niscient, and her love to Him who is all good- 
ness and love! Until then, I shall not deem it 
wise, by premature effort, to incur the risk of 
giving her ideas of God which would be alike 
unworthy of His character, and fatal to her 
peace. I should fear that she might personify 
Him in a way too common with children, who 
clothe Him with unworthy, and sometimes 
grotesque attributes, which their subsequently 
developed reason condemns, but strives in vain 
to correct.” 

Dr. Howe’s observations upon this child 
prove, he thinks, that by nature she possessed 
no moral principles, that is, no innate moral 
principles, in the sense in which Locke, Con- 
dillac, and others consider those terms, but that 
she does possess moral dispositions, or a ca- 


mind is in itself a fountain of light and truth, 
and not a receptacle merely, will not find itself 
supported by the case of Laura Bridgman—a 
case which affords so rare an opportunity of 
demonstrating, by outward observation, the 
natural condition of the mind, and its absolute 
bree of external aid to rescue it from the ori- 
ginal darkness and ignorance in which it is 
involved. 

That external aid is not the aid of man 
alone, at any rate so far as the moral part is 
concerned; for as Dr. Howe justly inquires, 
could such effects as have been exhibited in 
her, have been produced solely by moral les- 
sons? 

Is not this an example of that divine 
teaching foretold by prophecy—that law, of 
which the Almighty, through his servant Jere- 
miah, declared that it should, under the new 
covenant, be written by Himself, in the hearts 
of all the sons and daughters of Adam, and 
which Paul found among the gentiles of his 
day? 

*‘ For,” said he, “* when the gentiles which 
have not the law’’ (that is of Moses) “ do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves, which show the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts.” 
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THE FRIEND. 








TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MASI. 
(Concluded from page 172.) 
In this state of things, a new light was struck | 
out, and a new field opened, by a change in| which broke over the bows from washing down, | though it had been made of sheets of sheathing 
the watch. One of our watch was laid up for| we were obliged to keep the scuttle closed, so|copper. It blew a perfect hurricane, with 


two or three days-by a bad hand, (for in cold) 
weather the Jeast cut or bruise ripens into a 
sore,) and his place was supplied by the car- 
penter. ‘This was a windfall, and there was 
quite a contest, who should have the carpenter 
to walk with him. As ‘ Chips” was a man 
of some little education, and he and I had had 
a good deal of intercourse with each other, he 
fell in with me in my walk. He was a Fin, 
but spake English very well, and gave me 
long accounts of his country—the customs, the 
trade, the towns, what little he knew of the 
government, (I found he was no friend of Rus- 
sia,) his voyages, his first arrival in America, 
his marriage and courtship—he had married a 
country woman of his, a dress-maker, whom he 
met with in Boston. I had very little to tell | 
him of my quiet, sedentary life at home; and 
in spite of our best efforts, which had pro- 
tracted these yarns through five or six watches, 


forecastle was too uncomfortable to sit up in ;| 
and whenever we were below, we were in our 
berths. ‘To prevent the rain and the sea-water 





that the forecastle was nearly air-tight. In this | 
little, wet, leaky hole, we were all quartered, 
in an atmosphere so bad that our lamp, which 
swung in the middle from the beams, some- 
times actually burned blue, with a large circle 
of foul air about it. Still, I was never in bet- 
ter health than after three weeks of this life. 
I gained a great deal of flesh, and we all ate 
like horses. At every watch, when we came 
below, before turning-in, the bread-barge and 
beef-kid were overhauled. Each man drank 
his quart of hot tea night and morning; and 
glad enough we were to get it, for no nectar 
and ambrosia were sweeter to the lazy immor- 
tals, than was a pot of hot tea, a hard biscuit, 
and a slice of cold salt beef, to us after a watch 
on deck. ‘To be sure, we were mere animals, 
and had this life lasted a year, instead of a 
month, we should have been little better than 
the ropes in the ship. Not a razor, nor a 





we fairly talked one another out, and I turned | brush, nor a drop of water, except the rain and 


him over to another man in the watch, and put 
myself upon my own resources. 

I commenced a deliberate system of time- 
killing, which united some profit with a cheer- 
ing up of the heavy hours. As soon as I came 
on deck, and took my place and regular walk, 
I began with repeating over to myself a string 
of matters which I had in my memory, in 
regular order. First, the multiplication table, 
and the tables of weights and measures; then 
the states of the Union, with their capitals ; 
the counties of England, with their shire towns ; 
the kings of England in their order, and a large 
part of the peerage, which I committed from 
an almanac that we had on board ; and then the 
Kanaka numerals. This carried me through 
my facts, and being repeated deliberately, with 
long intervals, often eked out the two first bells. 
Then came the ten commandments; the thirty- 
ninth chapter of Job, and a few other chapters 
from Scripture. The next in the order, that 
I neve: varied from, came Cowper’s Castaway, 
which was a great favourite with me; the 
solemn measure and gloomy character of which, 
as well as the incident that it was founded upon, 
made it well suited to a lonely watch at sea. 
Then his lines to Mary, his address to the 
jackdaw, and ashort extract from ‘Table Talk; 
(I abounded in Cowper, for I happened to have 
2 volume of his poems in my chest ;) “ Ille et 
nefasto”’ from Horace, and Goethe’s Erlking. 
After I had got through these, I allowed my- 
self a more general range among every thing 
that I could remember, both in prose and verse. 
In this way, with an occasional break by re- 
lieving the wheel, heaving the log, and going 
to the scuttle-butt for a drink of water, the 
longest watch was passed away; and I was so 
regular in my silent recitations, that if there 
was no interruption by ship’s duty, I could 
tell very nearly the number of bells by my 
progress. 

Our watches below were no more varied 
than the watch on deck. All washing, sewing, 
and reading was given up; and we did nothing 
but eat, sleep, and stand our watch, leading 
what might be called a Cape Horn life. The 


the spray, had come near us all the time; for 
we were on an allowance of fresh water; and 
who would strip and wash himself in salt 
water on deck, in the snow and ice, with the 
thermometer at zero. 

After about eight days of constant easterly 
gales, the wind hauled occasionally a little to 
the southward, and blew hard, which, as we 
were well to the southward, allowed us to 
brace in a little, and stand on, under all the sail 
we could carry. These turns lasted but a 
short while, and sooner or later it set in again 
from the old quarter; yet at each time we 
made’ something, atid were gradually edging 
along to the eastward. One night, after one of 
these shifts of the wind, and when all hands 
had been up a great part of the time, our watch 
was left on deck, with the main-sail hanging in 
the buntlines, ready to be set if necessary. It 
came on to blow worse and worse, with ha 
and snow beating like so many furies upon the 
ship, it being as dark and thick as night could 
make it. ‘The main-sail was blowing and slat- 
ting with a noise like thunder, when the cap- 
tain came on deck, and ordered it to be furled. 
The mate was about to call all hands, when 
the captain stopped him, and said that the men 
would be beaten out if they were called up so 
often; that as our watch must stay on deck, it 
might as well be doing that as any thing else. 
Accordingly, we went upon the yard, and 
never shall I forget that piece of work. Our 
watch had been so reduced by sickness, and by 
some having been left in California, that, with 
one man at the wheel, we had only the third 
mate and three besides myself to go aloft; so 
that, at most, we could only attempt to furl 
one yard-arm at a time. We manned the 
weather yard-arm, and set to work to make a 
furl of it. Our lower masts being short, and 
our yards very square, the sail had a head of 
nearly fifty feet, and a short leach, made still 
shorter by the deep reef which was in it, which 
brought the clue away out on the quarters of 
the yard, and made a bunt nearly as square as 
the mizen royal-yard. - Beside this difficulty, 
the yard over which we lay was cased with 


ice, the gaskets and rope of the foot and leach 
of the sail as stiff and hard as a piece of suc- 
tion-hose, and the sail itself about as pliable as 


alternate blasts of snow, hail, and rain. We 
had to /ist the sail with bare hands. No one 
could trust himself to mittens, for if he slipped, 
he was a gone man. All the boats were hoisted 
in on deck, and there was nothing to be lowered 
for him. We had need of every finger given 
us. Several times we got the sail upon the 
yard, but it blew away again before we could 
secure it. It required men to lie over the 
yard to pass each turn of the gaskets, and 
when they were passed, it was almost impos- 
sible to knot them so that they would hold. 
Frequently we were obliged to leave off alto- 
gether, and take to beating our hands upon the 
sail, to keep them from freezing. After some 
time—which seemed for ever—we got the 
weather side stowed after a fashion, and went 
over to leeward for another trial. This was still 
worse, for the body of the sail had been blown 
over to leeward, and as the yard was a cock- 
bill by the lying over of the vessel, we had to 
light it all up to windward. When the yard- 
arms were furled, the bunt was all adrift again, 
which made more work for us. We got all 
secure at last, but we had been nearly an hour 
and a half upon the yard, and it seemed an age. 
It had just struck five bells when we went up, 
and eight were struck soon after we came 
down. This may seem slow work ; but con- 
sidering the state of every thing, and that we 
had only five men to a sail with just half as many 
square yards of canvass in it as the main-sail 
of the Independence, sixty-gun ship, which 
musters seven hundred men at her quarters, it 
is not wonderful that we were no quicker about 
it. We were glad enough to get on deck, and 
still more to go below. ‘The oldest sailor in 
the watch said, as he went down—*I shall 
never forget that main-yard—it beats all my 
going a fishing. Fun is fun, but furling one 
yard-arm of a course, at a time, off Cape 
Horn, is no better than man-killing.”’ 

During the greater part of the next two days, 
the wind was pretty steady from the southward. 
We had evidently made great progress, and 
had good hope of being soon up with the Cape, 
if we were not there already. We could put 
but little confidence in our reckoning, as there 
had been no opportunities for an observation, 
and we had drifted too much to allow of our 
dead reckoning being any where near the 
mark. If it would clear off enough to give a 
chance for an observation, or if we could make 
land, we should know where we were; and 
upon these, and the chances of falling in with 
a sail from the eastward, we depended almost 
entirely. 

July 22d.—This day we had a steady gale 
from the southward, and stood on under close 
sail, with the yards eased a little by the weather 
braces, the clouds lifting a little, and showing 
signs of breaking away. In the afternoon, I 
was below with H , the third mate, and 





two others, filling the bread-locker in the steer- 
age from the casks, when a bright gleam. of 
sunshine broke out and shone down the com- 
panion-way, and through the sky-light, lighting 
up every thing below, and sending a warm 
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glow through the heart of every one. It was 
a sight we had not seen for weeks—an omen, | 
a god-send. Even the roughest and hardest! 
face acknowledged its influence. Just at that 
moment we heard a loud shout from all parts 
of the deck, and the mate called out down the 
companion-way to the captain, who was sitting 
in the cabin. What he said, we could not dis- 
tinguish, but the captain kicked over his chair, 
and was on deck at one jump. We could not 
tell what it was; und anxious as we were to 
know, the discipline of the ship would not 
allow of our leaving our places. Yet, as we, 
were not called, we knew there was no danger. | 
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the exertions of the visitor and benevolent indi- | about four years since, unprotected, and unae- 
viduals. quainted with the dangers that would surround 

The public schools in these districts are so|her. She was decoyed into the abode of 
full that the children of the poor cannot be| misery and death she then occupied. Atter 
admitted under six months’ notice. ‘The same | repeated and faithful visitation, the poor crea- 
visitor says there is a gambling house in this| ture was placed, at her own request, in the 
neighbourhood, kept open until two o’clock in| Asylum provided for such; and the faithful 
the morning, where poultry, alive and dead, is | visitor has the satisfaction of knowing that she 
staked; one poor family lost the entire con-| is a sincere penitent and truly reformed per- 
tents of their poultry-yard, near Christmas,|son. Another visitor, speaking of a family 
when just ready for market; this report also| under her care who has suffered much from 
says, the unsifted coal thrown on the commons, | sickness, says, Notwithstanding they have so 
supplies many poor families with fuel. many privations, they do not murmur, but 

One report says, the cause of temperance | receive with deep gratitude all that is done for 


We hurried to get thiough with our job, when, is progressing; many catholics sign the|them. A loan of sixteen dollars made last 
seeing the steward’s black face peering out of catholic pledge, and dram shops complain of| winter returned with the following remark :— 
the pantry, H hailed him, to know what want of encouragement. One little girl, and | ‘* We have indeed much pleasure in the reflee- 
was the matter. ‘ Lan’ 0, to be sure, sir! No the children of another family, whose parents | tion that the loan of sixteen dollars to ©. D., 
you hear ’em sing out, Lan’o? De cap’em are interested in the U. B. A. are mentioned as| has been the means of doing a truly worthy 
say ’im Cape Horn.” | having given the money they received at Christ-| man much service.” He has managed it with 

This gave us a new start, and we were soon mas to relieve the poor. judgment and prudence, and is now doing a 
through our work, and on deck ; and there lay | District 8.—One child placed in Sunday | good business. A visitor, in sending in her 
the land, fair upon the larboard beam, and school ; one woman has signed the temperance resignation, says, “1 feel unwilling to close 
slowly edging away upon the quarter. All pledge; she has had it framed and hung up, | without offering a small tribute to the courtesy 
hands were busy looking at it—the captain and when her * would-be-kind friends’ ap-| and attention of Captain Sherman, who has 
and mates from the quarter-deck, the cook from proach her bed, and draw from beneath the | rendered the office of visitor as agreeable as the 





his galley, and the sailors from the fore-castle;/@pron the deadly dranght—a cure-all, as they 
and even Mr. N., the passenger, who had kept Seem to think it—she points to her framed 
in his shell for nearly a month, and hardly pledge, and there is no further importunity. 


been seen by anybody, and who we had, The secretary of this district says, ** Our dis- | 


nature of its duties would admit.” 

Penn ‘Townsutp, West or Broap STREET. 
|——T‘here is an evident moral and religious 
improvement among our poor. We find a 


almost forgotten was on board, came out like a  ‘Tict was certainly never better visited, or more | neat school-house erected near the House of 


butterfly, and was hopping round as bright as| 
a bird. 


The land was the island of Staten Land, 
just to the eastward of Cape Horn ; and a more 
desolate looking spot I never wish to set eyes 
upon—bare, broken, and girt with rocks 
and ice, with here and there, between the 
rocks and broken hillocks, a litile stunted 
vegetation of shrubs. It was a place well 
suited to stand at the junction of the two! 
oceans, beyond the reach of human cultiva-| 
tion, and encounter the blasts and snows of! 
perpetual winter. Yet, dismal as it was, it 
was a pleasant sight to us; not only as bein 
the first land we had seen, but because it told 
us that we had passed the Cape—were in the! 
Atlantic—and with twenty-four hours of this! 
breeze, might bid defiance to the Southern | 
ocean. It told us, too, our latitude and longi-| 
tude better than any observation ; and the cap-| 
tain now knew where we were, as well as if, 
we were off the end of Long wharf. We) 
left the land gradually astern ; and at sun- 
down had the Atlantic ocean clear before us. 


—_ 


Extracts from the Report of the Ladies’ 
Branch of the Union Benevolent /sso- 
ciation, for the months of October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1840. 


(Concluded from page 176.) 


From the December report of these districts, 
we copy the following :—*‘ One visitor says 
she has seen more distress this winter than in 
any other since her connection with the Asso- 
ciation; the men are either not paid for their 
labour, or receive orders upon stores which are 
useless to them.’’ In another section, the 
peaceful death of a young man, long under 
care, is mentioned, who was made as com- 
fortable as his circumstances would admit, by 





interest evinced by all connected with it.”’ Refuge, in which public worship is regularly 
District 11.—Extract from report of section | held, also a Sabbath school : a district or com- 
second: ‘* We provided for Jane Quinn a mon school is in contemplation within the 
basket filled with articles for peddling to the | limits of the Bush-hill section. We also ob- 
amount of $2 50, and gave her 2 lbs. sugar, | serve a decrease of drunkards since the catholie 
and half pound tea, to help to sustain her for a| reformation has commenced. We have a num- 
few weeks, until her arm should be restored, | ber under care, who, from sickness and other 
of the use of which she was deprived, in con- | causes, are unable to get along without a little 
sequence of a blow from her intoxicated hus-| assistance, and some who alter visiting, we 
and.” found entirely unworthy of our notice. Sup- 
From section 6th.—‘* We have the present! plied the wants of the widow S. from ‘Texas, 
winter a more interesting class under care than |but found, as usual, the account of their utter 
has been the case in that neighbourhood for | destitution greatly exaggerated. Obtained ad- 
some time past; indeed, the change is very | mission into the hospital for a respectable 
apparent, especially in White Row, where! woman, very ill, who is since entirely recover- 
formerly drunkenness prevailed to an alarm- | ed. Distributed one and a half dozen papers 
ing extent, but now, instead of the most dread-| and pamphlets on moral and religious subjects. 
ful imprecations and awful blasphemies, in| Another report states—we have visited a 
some places is heard the voice of prayer and | number of families, and feel encouraged in the 
thanksgiving, and scenes of drunken broils and | belief that a permanent reformation has taken 
turmoils are changed to those of gratitude and | place in our limits ; a large number have taken 
praise. A family under care has been rendered | the temperance pledge, and we observe evident 
nearly independent of further aid from the| marks of improvement in the cleanliness of 
society, in consequence of our having obtained [houses and persons. ‘The men generally 
the father a situation in the gas works. Another| have obtained employment, and the women 
family, who were in great want on account of| appear to apply their earnings to their mutual 
the sickness of its head, thus throwing him | benefit. 
out of employment, are at present doing ex-| Another report says—although your visitors 
tremely well, having three looms in active| feel gratified by observing a good degree of 





operation, and two men engaged as assistants 
in weaving.” 

Nortruern Liserties.—A very interesting 
case of suffering from consumption in the 
person of a young woman, who has hitherto 
comfortably supported her mother and self, is 
mentioned: ‘ ‘Though destitute of earthly 
treasure, she has,” says the visitor, “laid up 
treasure in heaven.” The same visitor hear- 
|ing of a young female very sick in a house of 
‘no character, in the hope of saving a soul from 
death, went to visit her. Upon conversing 
with her, she found that she came to the city 


improvement in those under care for the past 
year, yet truth compels them to say, that there 
is a spot within their limits containing a dense 
population crowded in a small confined court, 
adjacent to a well known tavern, which gives 
manifest tokens of the prevalence of i - 
perance. Here, distress and misery of 
possible grade, presents a sad picture of poor 
fallen human nature. 

Sovrnwark.—One visitor mentions the 
happy death of two persons in her section. 

Another says—the poor in my section are 
very much improved the past year; some of 
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them are able to get along without aid from the 
society. 

Another mentions the case of a destitute girl 
who called on her, and on examination, had | 
reason to believe her a truly pious girl, and has | burbs, as in London, running far out into the 
obtained a good situation for her in a respect-| country; no crowd of carriages and carts, no 
able family, where she still remains. She has|stir of people; up to the very barriers all is 
also obtained a situation for another girl in the |as silent and solitary as if it was a hundred 


same family. She mentions having a horse| miles from any town. All at once, and with- 
and saw, which she loans to poor men, and by 


Paris seems as if it had dropped from the 
air into the midst of the surrounding country. 
As you approach it, you see no signs of the 
vicinity of a large city; no long lines of su- 











they would otherwise be idle. One report| picturesque beyond any thing which ean be 
says, found a woman in Fifth street, in very| conceived by those who have formed their 
distressed circumstances, just out of the hos-| ideas of a great city from dull, dingy, smoky 
pital, with six children, four of whom are pro-| London. ‘The stranger on entering Paris 
vided for, two little girls still under her care,| hardly knows what to admire most, the mag- 
one five years old, the other eight weeks. The | nificence of the public buildings, the architec- 
husband deranged in Lancaster county. Pur-| tural beauty of the churches and palaces, the 
chased a bed for her at $1 624 cts. spacious quays, the splendid and stately gar- 
Moyamensinc.—The amount of labour in| dens, or the brilliant shops and cafés, the lively 
this district is immense—and the ladies’ board | picturesque streets, the gay Boulevards, and 
have had an efficient committee engaged for| the swarm of well-dressed, well-behaved, intel- 
two months past, in endeavouring to procure |ligent population. I was in Paris for a few 
visitors, but with very little success. We would | days about ten years ago ; but since that period 
call upon all who feel for human misery, to ask| improvement has been going on so rapidly I 
whether they have not some duty to perform in| should hardly have recognised it as the same 
Moyamensing. place. It is incredible how much has been 
The ladies’ branch congratulate the society | done since the Revolution of 1830, and the 
on having the districts, with the exception of| establishment of the Orleans dynasty on the 
Moyamensing, generally well supplied with|throne. The finest architectural ornaments of 
visitors. the city have been erected or completed; 
= streets widened and new paved; old houses 

PARIS IN 1839. pulled down, and new and splendid ones built 

The following is an extract from “ Letters from the Conti- in every direction ; foot pavements laid down ; 
nent,” &c., in one of the late numbers of Littell’s Select galleries and museums opened to the public; 
marae. and, what is of more consequence than all, 
The journey from Boulogne here [Paris]| want and beggary have disappeared; and the 
over the wide treeless plains of Picardy, is as|entire population, down to the very lowest 
uninteresting as can well be conceived. ‘The|classes, have an air of comfort and inde- 
absence of the green fields and hedge rows to| pendence. When I was last in Paris, the 
which the eye is accustomed in England, and | streets swarmed with beggars ; now not a beg- 
the want of country seats and farm houses, | gar is to be seen. Literally, I have only been 
scattered over the face of the country, give it a| asked for charity once since I landed in France, 
bare, uncomfortable appearance. ‘The popu-| and that was by an old blind man. Nor does 
lation here, as indeed generally throughout the| this disappearance of mendicancy seem to be 
continent, live almost entirely concentrated in| the result merely of police regulations, for I 
towns and villages. Not enjoying the same|see absolutely no signs of want or destitution. 
security as in England, whose happy soil no| Policemen may prevent people from begging, 
hostile armies ever invade, they have not ven-| but they cannot prevent them from looking 
tured to spread themselves over the country,|}cold and hungry and wretched, if they really 
and have flocked together for mutual protec-|are so. Now I see nothing of the sort in the 
tion. Independently of the other disadvan-| streets of Paris; and yet my researches have 
tages which must result from this concentra-|not been confined to the Palais Royal, the 
tion of the population in particular spots, it}Garden of the Tuileries, and what may be 
must occasion a great loss of time in agricul-| called the west end. I have dived into the 
tural labour, the peasants having often as far| labyrinth of old-fashioned narrow streets in the 
as three or four miles to go to their work. centre of the city, the seat of every insurrec- 
The towns and villages through which we/|tion, and therefore, I presume, the principal 
pass appear slovenly and unfinished, after the|abode of the working classes. I have tra- 
neatness and cleanliness of England ; but there| versed the Faubourg St. Antoine, the strong 
are no signs of poverty. On the contrary, | hold of the Jacobins in the first Revolution ; I 
things have a thriving, substantial appearance: | have walked at all hours along the Boulevards, 
new houses are building in every direction;|the great thoroughfare of the city, and the 
and the people seem well fed and comfortably | favourite lounge of the idle population; and 
clothed. ‘There is no waste land; the country|every where I have been struck by the same 
iseall cultivated, and almost all under the | fact—the comfortable condition of the people, 
; the fields are generally large; and/and the total absence of those wretched objects 

unless in the immediate vicinity of some vil-| of vice and misery whom we meet at every 
lages, I saw no trace of garden cultivation, or| step in the streets of London and our large 
of the excessive sub-division of landed pro-| manufacturing towns. It struck me also that 
perty, which the law of equal succession} the working classes here have not the same 
among the children is said to have brought} anxious, careworn look, nor the same sallow, 
about. squalid, unhealthy appearance, which we are 




























accustomed to see among the artisans and 
labourers of our large towns. ‘They look as if 
they had more amusement, more opportunities 
of enjoying life, and less suffering from over- 
work, confinement, and anxiety. ‘The re- 
spectable citizens also appear to have more 
time for amusement than with us. The street 
passengers do not hurry along with an air of 
resolute, business-like determination, as in 





out any preparation, you find yourself in the| London; but stop often to look at book stalls 
this means obtains employment for them, when | midst of a brilliant capital, gay, splendid, and | 


or print shops, to listen to itinerant musicians, 
or to chat for a few minutes with an acquaint- 
ance. 

The superior condition of the lower classes 
is owing, no doubt, in a great degree to the 
comparative absence of drunkenness. ‘There 
may be a good deal of merry-making over 
cheap wine outside the barrier, among the Pa- 
risian operatives, on a Sanday or holy-day, but 
drunkenness, brutal, degrading, and habitual 
drunkenness, the besetting viee of our lower 
orders, would appear to be almost unknown. 
I have not, since I entered France, seen a 
single person in a state of intoxication. 

I begin to understand now why Paris is 
called the eapital of the civilised world, and 
why 60,000 strangers flock there from all parts 
of Europe for amusement. I have heard it 
asserted that a man can live as well on a smal} 
income in London as in Paris. Live perhaps 
he may; but as for enjoying life, that is to say, 
supposing him a single man in seareh of plea- 
sure and amusement, there can be no compari- 
son in point of cheapness. For instance, I can 
dine here sumptuously in the Palais Royal, 
choosing four dishes at pleasure from a list of 
one hundred, with a half bottle of good wine, 
and every thing served in the best style, for the 
same price I should pay for a steak and pot of 
porter in a dingy chop-house in Fleet street. I 
can get a cup of coffee, and see the newspapers 
and periodical publications of the day, for six 
sous. For 2d. I can go into a cabinet de lec- 
ture, and read all day in a library of 500,000 
volumes—and, to crown all, I have galleries, 
museums, public libraries, gardens, and pala- 
ces without end, open to me, for nothing at all. 
Then every thing has a bright, cheerful ap- 
pearance—the air is not obscured by smoke, 
the houses not blackened by soot, as in London 
—the shops are more gay, the streets more 
lively, the houses more picturesque, and the 
public buildings more beautiful. 

—_ 


A Friend of Morgan county, Indiana, by 
letter, informs, that the following communi- 
cation was prepared and requested to be for- 
warded for insertion in “* The Friend.”’ 


For “ The Friend.” 

From a suggested inquiry contained in the last para- 

ph of “ Observations on Historical Reading,” by E- 
fin the fifteenth number of “ The Friend,” many 
Friends, in the limits of our quarterly meeting, who 
are labouring for a guarded education of the rising 
generation, have had the subject under serious con- 
sideration ; and after making inquiry thereon, it is 
believed, that if impartial historical works were pro- 
duced, divested of so great a glare of martial flame, and 
ae on anti-Christian conduct, and thereby ren- 
dered more analogous to the principles of Friends; 
they would (considering our local situation) meet with 
a pretty liberal support, as the want of suitable works 
of that kind in many of our schools and families is 
much felt. 


White Lick, Indiana, 2d mo. 21st, 1841. 
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THE FRIEND. 





A serious Address to the people of the Church 
of England, in some observations upon their 
own Catechism. Tenderly recenmended 
to their consideration. By Joun Jerrrys. 
To which is prefixed some passages of his 
life, written by himself. 


(Continued from page 174.) 


After this they sent to me one Sarrels, a 
priest (or clergyman so called) who was a 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin scholar, with the 
before-mentioned Wills, who came in as I was 
sitting at work, bowed down in spirit, and very 
low, and spake to me thus :— 

Sir, I understand you did belong to a So- 
ciety of our community, and we are come to 
know your reason for declining it? 

I have, said I, a part belonging to me, which 
I need not define to you who are a scholar, 
(not speaking in the plain language, but as I 
used to do,) which part I find it an incumbent 
duty to take care of; for it will be in eternal 
bliss or misery, according as I pass my so- 
journing here. 

And could you not, said he, take care of that 
part when you were among us? 

No, said I, I could not, as appeared to be 
required of me. 

Then he went to the ordinances, and tumbled 
my Bible leaves backwards and forwards, look- 
ing for the text where the Eunuch said to Phi- 
lip, here is water, but he could not find it. 

I knew what he sought for, but said nothing 
for awhile. At length I said, 1 know what you 
want, and am thoroughly satisfied as to that 
point. I have read it often. 

He told me he would give me a syllogism 
for it. 

I answered, I did not know what that was, 
but told him IT would ask Nim: a question, which 
was, from whence he had his commission to 
preach ? 

To which he replied, that he had it from 
him, that had it from him, that had it from 
him; so running into a genealogy. I said, I 
suppese you are tracing to Levi? 

Yes, said he. 

Then, said I, you are not a gospel minister, 
for Christ is the high priest of the Christian 
profession, and he commissions his to preach 
the gospel of peace, and sends them forth. 
Now Christ sprang, according to the flesh, of 
the tribe of Judah, so you are of a wrong tribe, 
therefore no gospel minister. 

He then said, you make me angry. 

Ah! don’t say so, said I, for Christ was 
never angry, but had compassion on sinners, 
and came to seek and to save lost man; and 
should not his ministers be like him in degree, 
and not say a poor worm doth make me angry. 
I uttered these things in such a tender bowed 
frame of spirit, that Wills said, You speak as 
if you were in heaven already. 

If our conversation, said I, be not in heaven, 
and our minds set on things that are above, 
while here, we shall never enter thereinto. 
Then I took my leave. 

I was in hopes from this time to be at quiet 
with them, for I found that silence and stillness 
was a safety to me in those infant days. I was 
frequent in reading the Scriptures, often in 
retirement, and kept close to meetings, longing 
for a meeting day. I loved to be alone; and 


if I had occasion to go out, was afraid of 
speaking to any body, lest I should say any 
thing that might be a trouble tome. ‘Then did 
the cross appear, and I saw that I must for- 
sake all my old companions and acquaintance, 
and keep alone rather than disturb my peace ; 
for which reason I staid within as much as my 
business would permit. 

However, the representatives of the Societies 
sent to me, and desired me to come to them in 
their room. My answer was, that I would if 
I found freedom. ‘Then I sat down a little 
time in silence, and feeling a love to spring in 
me towards them, I went to them in that love, 
and they bid me welcome. 

The steward then began to ask my reasons 
for leaving the Soeiety; I made one request to 
them, which was, that none should ask me 
any questions save the steward, and if any did, 
not to take it ill if I made no reply. But if a 
question shall arise in any one’s mind, I 
desire he may inform the steward, and if I 
can I will answer him. They said this was 
reasonable. 

Then in answer to their question, I told 
them, I had several reasons for leaving them ; 
particularly the crookedness in the doctrine of 
the church, the pride and height of the clergy, 
were two great reasons. For, 

Ist. As to the doctrine, | was one morning 
at the five o’clock communion, where we had 
piayers, and a short exhortatory sermon be- 
fore we communicated in Audeon’s worship 
house, 

The parson took his text where we read, 
Joy shall be over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance. He enlarged pretty 
much concerning the sinner, and called him 
notable, ‘aianeak as he was gone out so far, 
that his return was greatly questioned, there- 
fore noted. 

Then he said, It is expected that I should 
say something to those ninety and nine just 
persons mentioned in my text: we must not 
say, they were clear from sin; but adds he, 
our doctors say they were not sinners to that 
degree that he was who ran out, and there 
dropt it. 

Now, said I, I believe some of you were 
there, and may remember it as well as I. 
And to prove this doctrine unsound, I ask you, 
doth not sin need repentance, be it never so 
small ? 

No doubt, they replied, the least of sins 
needs repentance. 

But, said I, according to this doctrine, the 
ninety and nine were not clear from sin, vet 
the text says they were just persons which 
need no repentance. Now, judge ye whether 
it be sound doctrine or not. 

Is that all you have to say to the doctrine? 
said they. 

No, I replied, I heard Mr. Poultny, one for 
whom I have a great esteem, in Bride’s wor- 
ship house, say thus in his sermon, ‘* We are 
not for infallibity as the papists are, neither 
are we for immediate revelation as others ; but 
if we earnestly and sincerely pray to the 
Father, he will give us the gift of his Holy 
Spirit.” 

That is good doctrine, said they. 

It is crooked, said I, for according to his 


discourse, upon sincere prayer the Lord will 
give us a gift of his Holy Spirit, which is 
Scripture phrase also. Observe here, that by 
prayer we may have a gift of the Spirit of 
God. Now I ask you, whether the Spirit of 
God knows the mind of God? 

No doubt, said they, but it doth. 

Then, said I, if by prayer, as above, we get 
a gift of the Spirit, as far as God is pleased to 
make known his mind by this gift to us, so far 
is it immediate revelation : and so far therefore 
is Poultny’s doctrine crooked. 

2dly. As to the pride of the clergy, I have 
been at worship, said I, and have seen a 
minister preaching with his wig powdered and 
frizzled ; and yet in his sermon exhorted stre- 
nuously to humility, saying, if we intend to 
build a high superstructure, we must lay a sure 
and low foundation, which I take to be deep 
humility. And when he had done his dis- 
course, he came down, and took either a wife, 
a sister, or some such person by the hand, who 
seemed not well to know whether she flew or 
walked on the ground, with pride. 

Now I, a poor traveller, am endeavouring to 
walk in this humble path he directed to; but, 
alas! I cannot find the print of my teacher’s 
foot in it. ‘Therefore, how can I believe such 
a guide, who directs to peace in a path wherein 
he himself doth not make one step? ‘These 
things are great lets to the well-minded. 

After this we had some further discourse, 
and I directed them to the inward spiritual 
part, adding some expressions out of the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah, which I spake with fervour 
and tenderness, in that love which drew me to 
them, insomuch that they were greatly affected 
with it, and said, ‘“* We would be glad of more 
of zo company.” 

efore I left them, I begged of them to be 
faithful to what they knew ; for, said I, when 
in a journey we come to a hill, we cannot see 
the other side until we ascend to the top. 
Then, parting in love, I bade them farewell, 
and returned home, well satisfied in that visit 
to them, which was my last. 

After this I kept close to meetings, and in a 
little time it pleased Providence to put in his 
holy hand as at the ‘key-hole of the lock, and 
I may say, my bowels were moved in great 
love to my beloved, who opened a spring of 
love, baptizing me down into it, and caused 
the powers of the earth to tremble. I being 
then in a meeting, a great shaking seized me, 
insomuch, that poor I was scarcely able to 
stand, or go when the meeting brake up. This 
was the first touch that I met with from the 
hand of a merciful Creator, that gave me a 
sensible knowledge of the reason why God’s 
people are called Quakers, and I hope I shall 
retain the memory of it as long as I have a 
being on the earth. 

My love was then grown very great towards 
God’s people, and to mankind universally, 
which increased my desire of going to meetings 
more than before. 

Once, while I was preparing to go to the 
meeting, some people came to the shop and 
detained me too long. I was not willing to 
go late into the meeting, but leaving my busi- 
ness, I went into the fields, and sat down alone, 
where the heavenly dew distilled upon me, 
melting me down into tears of joy and 
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thankfulness to him who is worthy to be bowed 
unto, and worshipped for ever. 
Some time after I went into Connaught to 


see my parents, and on the first day of the | water, said he. 


week, the place of worship being some miles 


my account; so he and I sat down together in | 
a room, and the Bible being by me, | took it) 


descend upon me; then shutting the book, 1 | 


laid it down, and the Lord’s power caused me 
to tremble and throb, whilst the tears ran down 
amain, in which condition I continued a con- 
siderable time. 
both on account of my father, and for my own 
refreshment. 

My father looked at me with admiration, and 
shortly my mother coming in, he said to her, 


Johnny took the Bible and read a little in it,| thy question, blame the Evangelist. 
and then shutting it, laid it down, and fell a|no more about it, but grew angry, and getting 


weeping and sobbing so, that J never saw the 
like. 

Our meeting then was one more, for my 
mother sat down with us. And the Lord 
opened my mouth, and I said, You are my 
parents, you can remember my birth, you had 
a tender care in educating me, for which I am 
in duty bound to be thankful to you. And 
now I thank the Almighty for laying his hand 
upon your child this morning, melting me into 
tears before my father. ‘This is what we read 
of in the writings of the prophet, in the word 
of the Lord. Behold, I will work a work in 





I was glad of that visitation, | and I have not freedom to answer thee, said I. 











THE FRIEND. 





Irish or English, that they may understand us. jcreate a desire for repetition : the thrilling ex- 
Then he said in Latin, except a man be born | citement which they produce and sustain causes 


of water, and of the spirit, &c. 


There is|a disrelish for more sober recreation, and 


hence, when one has become accustomed to 


Is Christ the fountain of living water, or|such amusements, he is dissatisfied with an 
distant from them, my father staid at home on | not? said I. 


Yes, said he. 


evening spent out of the theatre. ‘The variety 
of entertainment provided, and the puffs of the 


k it} ‘There's water, said I, water to wash the| press which meet the eye at every corner and 
up, and read therein. In reading I felt a weight) filth out of the heart; take that water for the |in almost every newspaper tend to fix the habit 


water in the text. 


He was silenced as to that,|of constant attendance. 


We are by these 


but asked me a very impertinent question ; | means invited and urged to occupy four hours 


saying, which is the father or the son oldest ? 
That is not pertinent to what we were upon, 


It is, said he, because you cannot. 

If thou must have an answer, said I, take it 
from the Evangelist John, in the first five verses 
of the first chapter, and if that will not solve 
He said 


up, took leave of my father and mother, saying, 
I will not bid the Quaker good-bye, and so away 
he went. 

My father used at meals to say grace, as they 
call it, both before and after meat. Once be- 
fore meat, whilst my father was craving a 
blessing, as usual, I sat still and retired in 
mind. When he had done, Johnny, said he, 
don’t your people say grace when they go to 
meat, 

Now this question arose from my sitting 
still with my hat on. 

When we go to meals, we sit still awhile, 


your days, which you will not believe, though | under a sense of God’s mercies, before we 


it be told you. Hab. i. 5. 


This is that which | eat, said I, and he who knows the heart and 


raised the Quakers to be a people ; this is that| mind, accepts the sincerity of such more than 


which preserves them a people, and unites | 


them together in the bond of love. Were it 
not for the power of God's melting love in 
their souls, they could not be able to remain a 
people; for this bears up their heads in all 
their sufferings, and comforts them in all their 
afflictions; with more to like effect. My 
parents were attentive, and my father said, 
Johnny, I wish thou wast to stay with us, 











the repetition of any form of words made ready 
to our hand. 


If it be so, said he, 1 am very well satisfied, 
for God knows the heart. 





ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 


The same morning, before that on which | fruit.—Matt. vii. 18. 


my father, mother and I had this meeting 
together, a popish priest came in and sat down, 
and after some time he said, You deny baptism 
(meaning the Quakers.) 

They do not, said I. 

Then said my mother, do they not Johnny ? 

Indeed, mother, said I, they do not. 

But said the priest, yes they do. 

They allow one baptism necessary to sal- 
vation, out of which none can be saved, said I, 
dost thou allow that one baptism ? 

Yes, said he, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism. 

Then, said I, thou dost allow one baptism 
really necessary to salvation, and no more? 

Yes, said he. 

Take notice all of you, said I, by and by he 
will have two baptisms. We read of two bap- 
tisms, the one John’s, with water; the other 
Christ’s, with the Holy Ghost and with fire : 
take thy choice. 

Ambo, said he. 

I told you he would be for two, and so he is, 
said I, for if I understand that word, it signifies 
both. My father smiled. | 

Then said I to the priest, these poor ser- 
vants take thee to be asa little god; speak in 


—EE 


Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.—Matt. vii. 20. 

It is very evident that a large proportion of 
our fellow-beings do not properly appreciate 
the diversified means of enjoyment with which 
a beneficent Creator has surrounded them. 
Even among professors of Christianity there 
are too many who, instead of deriving their 
recreation from innocent and profitable sources, 
look for it in scenes and places where such 
enjoyments as a Christian can relish never 
can be found. 
frequenting theatres and other similar places of 
amusement would seriously consider the sub- 
ject, they would soon discover that by so 
doing they not only misspend that precious 
time, the employment of which they must 
give an account of in a future state, but openly 
countenance, and thereby encourage, the most 
degrading immoralities. ‘The following obser- 
vations on the nature and tendency of theatri- 
cal exhibitions will, we think, make this 
obvious. They are compiled from several 
authors, and are recommended to the serious 
attention of all who are in the habit of attend- 
ing theatres. 

It is the nature of theatrical amusements to 
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If such as are in the habit of 


of each day—one fourth part of our waking 
time—in mere amusement. We speak not 
now of the lessons of immorality which are 
learned, or the baleful associations which are 
formed. It is enough to condemn these amuse- 
ments that they rob us, without compensation, 
of that time which constitutes our day of pro- 
bation. Four hours of the day devoted to 
laughing at comic buffoonery, or in allowing 
the feelings and passions to be excited by mock 
tragedy ! 

Employ this time in useful reading, and it 
accumulates a treasure of knowledge to be the 
cheerer of solitude, the means of respectubility 
and usefulness. Occupy these wasted hours 
in the family circle in cheerful converse and in 
united efforts to promote social felicity, and 
they would render home a spot verdant and 
beautiful in the desert of the world. Occupy 
these hours in seeking out and relieving the 
sorrows of the poor, the sick, the homeless 
stranger, and in binding up the heart crushed 
under life’s woes, and you light up many a 
gloomy dwelling with renewed hope and 
peace ;—you rekindle warmth on the cold 
hearth of the orphan, make the heart of the 
widow, sitting desolate and solitary, to sing for 


joy. Use these hours for retirement in the 
closet of your OWn hearts, the suclal meeting, 


or in rightly-directed efforts to promote in 
others religion and virtue, and, with the divine 
blessing, you may be made partakers of that 
peace which passeth all understanding, and 
which the world neither can give nor take 
away. With the possibility, the privilege, 
nay, the solemn duty, of using time for some 
of these noble purposes, who can afford to 
waste his hours amid the mockery of theatrical 
amusements? Remember it was the unprofit- 
able servant who was cast into outer darkness. 
To those who live in affluence, and know 
no other use for money but to pamper their 
appetites and riot in pleasure, it may seem a 
frail objection that these amusements occasion 
a waste of money ;—but let it be remembered 
that those who have riches are stewards, and 
will be required to render an account of the 
use of their wealth. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that children in poverty and starvation 
would be greatly benefited by the money 
which their parents have squandered in fashion- 
able folly. But admit that your means are so 
abundant that your own family, in your estima- 
tion, is placed almost beyond the possibility of 
want, just open your eyes to the condition of the 
suffering poor around you; view the afflictions 
of the widow and orphan, go and gaze upon 
the mother who attempts to save her children 
from the winter’s blast by drawing them to 
her own chilled bosom; and then, in view of 
your final account, ask if you can squander 
your money upon the theatre without guilt. 
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Many young men rashly waste in amuse- 
ments the money which, rightly appropriated, 
would be the germ of future competence for 
age. And how often have many of them been 
tempted to rob their employers to obtain the 
necessary means to attend the theatre! ‘The 
keeper of the house for juvenile offenders, in 
Boston, testified, that of twenty young men, 
confined for crime, seventeen confessed that 
they were first tempted to steal by a desire to 
visit the theatre. Is ita small crime thus to 
poison society by corrupting the hearts of the 
young men in the germ of their manhood !— 
should amusements be patronised, so ensnar- 
ing, so useless, so expensive? Some esti- 
mate of the immense sums of money annually 
expended in theatrical amusements may be 
formed from a knowledge of the fact, that a 
single actress is said to have brought to the 
theatres where she has been employed, 60,000 
dollars in fifteen weeks !—While many intelli- 
gent, amiable, and most worthy females, sunk 
from affluence to poverty, have plied the 
needle with aching heads and hearts until the 
midnight hour, for « pittance that barely pro- 
cured daily bread for their children; 60,000 
dollars, a sum sufficient to have gladdened the 
hearts of thousands such as these, have been 
lavished for the entertainment afforded by a 
strolling dancer!! But waste of time and 
waste of money, important and weighty reasons 
as they are against theatrical amusements, are 
by no means the only ones: the moral ten- 
dency of theatres in all ages, and among all 
nations, has been eminently pernicious. The 
writings of ancient and modern moralists bear 
ample testimony to this. 

‘Theatres furnish facilities for intemperance, 
and are therefore liable to all the objections, 
and give rise to all the evil consequences 
which result from grogshops: those dark altars 
on which have been sacrificed the hard earn- 
ings of so many honest men, and the peace of 
so many families. Indeed, it would appear 
from the testimony of Justice Simmons, of the 
Police Court, Boston, that the grogshop of 
theatres is surrounded by circumstances which 
sink it in the scale of moral pollution below 
almost any other. He says ‘that males and 
abandoned females have been in the habit of 
tippling at the bar, until the excitement of the 
liquor resulted in quarrels, broils, and fight- 
ings. Indecent and profane language has cha- 
racterised the assembly.” The same officer 
testifies, ‘that between the acts, and during 
the after-piece, there has usually been an ac- 
cession to the third row (filled with abandoned 
females) of from fifty to a hundred who go 
from the boxes, and can return at pleasure— 
some of them men, but most of them boys or 
youngsters, such as merchants’ and traders’ 
clerks, gentlemen’s sons, who have no stated 
employment, students, &c.’’ The intercourse 
of these is characterised by the grossest obsce- 
nity and vulgarity, and gives rise to scenes of 
riot and disorder, disgraceful in the highest 
degree. From this it appears that provision 
is openly made for the presence and entertain- 
ment of the most abandoned of the human 
race. Indeed, we are credibly informed that, 
without their admission, it has been found that 
theatres in this country cannot be supported. 
But this is not all: in entering, in leaving, in 
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looking over the audience, those who attend! of that which you wish them to exhibit in 


mind can contemplate without a crimsoned 
From the testimony of those who are 
friends to the theatre, this is admitted to be 
What virtuous 


to public morality as they are abominable in 
the sight of God! 

Some may say, these scenes show to our 
children the world as it is—but is it safe to as- 
sociate youth daily with corruption to show 
them the world? 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen : 


But seen too oft—familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The theatre is immoral in its tendency, be- 


are furnished with examples which no pure | life? 


‘The tendency of diamatic tragedy to harden 
the heart against sympathy with real suffering, 
is another great objection to such amusements. 
In real life, human sufferings are contemplated 
at periods relatively unfrequent, so that the 
heart has time to recover itself from one shock 
before it feels another. Great and sudden 
changes are rarely met with, hence, few indi- 
viduals are daily wrought up to that excessive 
excitement in view of suffering which, in its 
action, finally benumbs the heart and chills the 
sympathies. In dramatic tragedy all this is 
reversed; the characters selected occupy just 
that lofty station in life which makes a fall 
most appalling ; one scene of suffering is made 
to follow another in rapid succession; the 


cause of the false standard of character which | changes of an entire life in the history of kings 
it sets up and applauds. Our youth in public| and princes are condensed into a few hours. 


journals find constant commendations of thea- 


tre actors, and in the theatre they see these 
favourite performers welcomed with shouts of 
applause. 

The love of praise is so universal, that 
where applause is lavishly poured out upon 
persons of loose moral principle, and of Jicen- 
tious lives—upon those who have conferred 
upon the community no substantial benefits, 
and whose lauded gifts terminate, perhaps, in 
the power of memory and mimicry, it becomes 
a premium for corruption. ‘The inexperience 
of youth is fascinated by this specious allure- 
ment, and, being induced to imitate that which 
is so highly applauded, they are too often led 
on, by little and little, until virtue and morality, 
in their estimation, are of small value. 

And what is generally ridiculed in modern 
comedy ?—not intemperance, unkindness, liber- 
tinism, idleness, profligacy, fraud, and impiety. 


Simplicity is ridiculed under the imputation of 


ignorance of the world—honest labour is made 
contemptible by its association with blunder- 
ing stupidity—religion is reviled under the 
caricature of cant or hypocrisy—gentleness 
and forbearance are made odious by association 
with a spirit mean and cowardly. ‘The ap- 
plauded hero of the modern drama is the rich, 
proud, chivalrous, revengeful, buckish dandy ; 
the heroine is the idle, romantic, and passion- 
ate belle. Whoever saw the character of the 
skilful and laborious mechanic, of the upright 
merchant, of the faithful teacher of our youth, 
of the honest labourer, represented with eclat 
on the stage? A writer, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, truly said, “that plays are almost 
always a representation of vicious passions ; 
so that the greater part of the Christian virtues 
are era of being represented upon the 
stage. Silence, patience, moderation, temper- 
ance, wisdom, and contrition for guilt, are no 
virtues, the exhibition of which will divert the 
spectators.”” 

Hence, the stage, by establishing a false 
standard of character—by its inability to en- 
courage men in the sober duties of life—by its 
indirect ridicule of these duties, and by com- 
mendation of passions at once violent and per- 
nicious, has always been and always will be 
most immoral in its tendencies and results. 
Parents, would you lead your children, would 
you sanction their going where they would see 
a character constantly applauded, the opposite 


By this process the passions are wrought up to 
excessive and thrilling excitement ; this excite- 
ment, though coveted, is unnatural, and the 
heart striving against the sympathetic pain of 
its presence, and seeking natural repose, be- 
comes more and more indurated, so that, 
finally, the tragedy, which once convulsed 
with sobs and tears, can be witnessed without 
emotion! Habit makes suffering familiar, and 
strips it of power to excite sympathy : thus, by 
the common law of England, a butcher was not 
allowed to pronounce, as a juror, on the guilt 
of a man tried for life. This, while it acknow- 
ledged our principle, pushed it to a ridiculous 
extreme. Now, if the heart finally becomes 
hardened by habit, so that it can view the as- 
tounding catastrophe of dramatic tragedy with 
little or no emotion, what must be its effect in 
steeling the sympathies against the ordinary 
miseries of life? 

There may be a starving family in a neigh- 
bouring court, a sick and dying domestic in 
your own garret, or a poor relation reduced 
from affluence to beggary ; but what are these 
to persons who are accustomed every night to 
see kings dethroned, imprisoned and murdered, 
princes wandering in beggary and starvation, 
nobles outlawed and put to death, mothers 
butchered in the presence of their children, 
and maidens betrayed, and seeking revenge 
with a dagger or with poison? What are the 
little ills of life to one who lives amid scenes 
like these? And what are the ordinary conju- 
gal, parental, and filial endearments of life to 
one who daily witnesses love represented as 
justly the master-passion of the race, burning, 
uncontrollable, and rushing over religion and 
law to secure its object? What to such an 
one are the sincere, tranquil, and endearing 
affections of home and kindred ? 

Contemplate the impurity of most of the 
plays acted in the theatre: Dr. Witherspoon 
says, ‘* where can plays be found that are free 
from impurity, either directly or by allusion 
and double meaning? It is amazing to think 
that women who pretend to decency or reputa- 
tion, whose brightest ornament ought to be 
modesty, should continue to abet, by their 
presence, so much unchastity as is to be found 
in the theatre. How few plays are acted which 
a modest woman can see consistently with de- 
cency! No woman of reputation, much less of 
piety, who has been ten times in a play-house, 
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dare repeat in company all she has heard there. 
With what consistency they return to the 
same school of lewdness, they themselves best 
know.’”’ In short, profane, infidel, and licen- 
tious sentiments are introduced under almost 
every form which would diminish disgust, 
and are recommended on the stage by the 
most captivating characters and actions. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


THE LABOURER. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Stand up—erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God !—who more? 
A soul as dauntless ‘mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure, as breast e’er wore. 


What then ?—Thon art as true a Man 
As moves the human mass along, 
As much a part of the great plan 
That with Creation’s dawn began, 
As any of the throng. 


Who is thine enemy ?—the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 
The great, who coldly pass thee by, 
With proud step and averted eye? 
Nay! nurse not such belief. 


If true unto thyself thou wast, 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee ? 
A feather, which thou mightest cast 
Aside, as idly as the blast 

The light leaf from the tree. 


No :—uncurb’d passions—low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respect— 

Death, in the breast’s consuming fires, 

To that high nature which aspires 
Forever, till thus checked. 


These are thine enemies—thy worst ; 
They chain thee to thy lonely lot— 

Thy labour and thy life accurst. 

Oh, stand erect ! and from them burst ! 
And longer suffer not ! 


Thon art thyself thine enemy ! 

The great !—what better they than thou? 
As theirs, is not thy will as free ? 
Has God with equal favours thee 

Neglected to endow ? 


True, wealth thou hast not: ’tis but dust ! 
Nor place : uncertain as the wind ! 
But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—a noble mind. 


With this, and passions under ban, 
True faith, and holy trust in God, 
Thou art the peer of any man. 
Look up, then—that thy little span 
Of life may be well trod ! 
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We are gratified to perceive by the Annual 
Report of the Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for 
1840, that this noble charity continues to give 

roof of its successful and beneficent operation. 
We subjoin a part of the report :— 
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Of the whole number of pupils 
65 are supported by the state of Pennsylvania. 


16 “ » Maryland. 
8 * “ New Jersey. 
By their friends 
21 " ‘* ‘or by the insti- 
for 


No change has been made in the manage- 
ment of the establishment. 

Shoemaking is the only trade carried on in 
the asylum. Others will be introduced as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Full opportunity is afforded to all the pupils 
for exercise and suitable recreation. 

It is most delightful to witness our happy 
family enjoying the rich blessings of education, 
and to know that they are receiving those les- 
sons of pure morality and religion which are 
calculated to fit them for a life of respectability 
and usefulness, and prepare them for their 
final change. 

The introduction of gas, alluded to in the 
last report, was accomplished in the early part 
of the past year. ‘This measure has been at- 
tended with great advantage. 

It was deemed expedient to procure a place 
of interment, which should be under the con- 
trol of the board. A suitable one has been 
purchased in the La Fayette Cemetery, situa- 


-| ted at a convenient distance from the asylum. 


The ability and assiduity with which the 
principal and his assistants have discharged 
their duties, justly entitle them to the approba- 
tion of the directors and contributors. 

It is a source of sincere gratification, that the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the deaf and 
dumb enjoys a high degree of prosperity, and 
fully realises all the just expectations of its 
most sanguine friends. That its prosperity 
may continue, its usefulness increase, and that 
the bountiful Giver of all good may bless and 
protect it, is the humble and ardent prayer of 
the directors. 

Annexed to the report is a touching account 
of Charles Leech, ‘‘ from the pen of the excel- 
lent principal.”” ‘This we have inserted, per- 
suaded that it will be read with lively interest. 


The stated annual meeting of the contribu- 
tors to ** The Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the Use of their Reason,” 
will be held on Fourth day, Third month, 17th, 
at 3 o’clock, p. m. in the Committee room, 
Mulberry street meeting house. 

Samve. Mason, Jr., Clerk. 

3d mo. 2d, 1841. 

Wanted, by a Friend in Chester county, a 
young man, without family, to take the general 
superintendence of a farm, and to attend market. 
Apply at this office. 


Friends’ Reading Room Association. 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Reading 
Room Association, will be held at 8 o’clock, 


There were on the 31st day of December, | on ‘Third day evening, the 9th instant, in the 
1839, 118 pupils in the institution, viz:—72| lower room, occupied by the Association, on 
boys and 46 girls, and since that period 23 | Appletree alley. 


have been admitted, viz:—10 boys and 13 
girls—and 29 discharged—19 boys and 10 
girls—2 died—and there remained on the 31st 
ult., 63 boys and 47 girls—total 110. 


Joseru Scatrercoop, See’ry. 
3d mo. 1841. 





Manrnziep, on Fourth day, the 3d instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Birmingham, Moses Sueprarp, of 
Greenwich, Cumberland county, New Jersey, to ANN 
Jurreris, of East Bradford, Chester county, Pa. 

——, at Friends’ Meeting, Mansfield, Burlington 
county, New Jersey, on Fifth day, 11th ult. Jacos W. 
Fry, of Philadelphia, to Renecca, daughter of the late 
William Wright, of the former place. 


age atin 


—— 

Diep, at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Broad 
street, July 2d, 1840, Cuartes Lrvcn, of paralysis, 
aged 25 years, after twelve days confinement to bed. 
This young man had been in the institution eighteen 
years, having been placed in it when a child, as was 
supposed, between six and seven years of age. 

A mother and grandmother were the only relatives 
known to us, and these dying a few years after his 
admission, he was left an orphan to the care and pro- 
tection of the institution. His physical structure was 
peculiar. He was short and thick set, with a remark- 
ably large and flat head. This structure probably 
influenced his moral character, which was no less sin- 
gular than the conformation of his body. He was very 
obstinate from a child, and subject to violent fits of 
passion. These latterly increased in frequeney and 
violence, and were brought on by the slightest causes, 
often producing considerable inconvenience in the 
family. Nothing but his destitute and dependent 
situation, and a belief that his infirmity was the result 
of physical disorganization, could have warranted the 
forbearance exercised towards him. 

He was a pupil for several years, and then employed 
in the shoeshop, and in making fires, and in other 
humble but useful offices. Ile was a very slow work- 
man, and could not earn wages. 

His mind was weak, and his acquisitions in language 
very inconsiderable. He was reserved, unsocial, and 
misanthropic in his disposition and habits, and appa- 
rently without a being in the world towards whom he 
entertained fcelings of affection or friendship. 

This dark picture, however, is relieved by some 
bright and interesting traits of character. 

He was strictly honest. Never having been known 
to have wronged an individual or the institution of the 
smallest trifle. 

He was remarkably faithful to every trust committed 
to his charge. He wasted nathing himself—on the 
contrary, was saving of every thing belonging to the 
institution to an extreme. He has spent hours in sepa- 
rating cinders from the ashes. 

Bread, accidentally rendered unfit for use, in the 
opinion of others, he would eat himself, and often re- 
prove others for wasting, reminding them of our 
Saviour, who ordered the fragments to be gathered 
after he had fed the multitude. Nothing produced an 
ebullition of passion in him so surely, as to witness in 
the boys any waste or injury to the property of the 
institution. 

It is not recollected that he ever refused compliance 
with any request from an officer of the institution, 
except in a solitary instance. 

In all his moral habits he was, as far as known, 
strictly correct. 

His attendance on the religious services of the insti- 
tution was constant, and always respectful. 

His evenings were generally spent in reading, and 
for several years his Bible was his daily study. 

He has several times been accidentally interrupted 
while engaged in private devotion in retired places; 
and it is believed that this practice was habitual with 
him. For a long time it was thought that his case 
was one in which the institution had failed entirely in 
the results of its labours, and that its efforts had been 
expended in vaim; but it has become evident that its 
patient, persevering, forbearing benevolence, (even in 
this extreme case of physical and mental depression,) 
has triumphed nobly. {t has smoothed the pathway 
of life, and given instruction, useful occupation, and a 
home to one on whom the hand of affliction had pressed 
heavily for years. Above all, it had taught an immor- 
tal spirit to commune with its Maker, and to seek for 
help and consolation from on high. And when clouds 
and darkness were around, it had poured in the light 
and comfort of the Christian’s hope, and cheered that 
weary spirit with anticipations of the Christian’s joy. 
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